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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 





Implications From This War Time on Special 
Education 


URING war times new social problems always emerge, 

older problems always assume new proportions, the 
tempo of social change is always accelerated. These changes 
always register their impact upon the schools through de- 
mands for new educational and social services. 

During the last three decades our schools have moved 
far, and they have moved rapidly in accepting and in imple- 
menting a new social philosophy. They have become far 
more “functional,” and more effective, and far more useful as social institu- 
tions. Our public has demanded and our schools have assumed responsi- 
bility for helping meet social needs, for helping solve social problems and 
for helping to improve our way of life. 

This trend centers in a large way in special education. Our approach 
is scientific. We are working more and more on an individual basis. Our 
basic criteria are: “What are the particular needs of each child? What 
does the social good require? What are the most effective means we can 





employ? What services should we provide?” 

Though the numbers educated in special schools ‘or classes are not large 
proportionately, the services and the procedures employed take on particular 
significance. Because the needs of each child are great, the special diag- 
nostic and remedial services provided for him become increasingly im- 
portant. But furthermore, the procedures and practices which are initiated 
and tested and proved to be effective in our special schools and classes are 
extended far beyond the number of children enrolled in our special schools. 
These procedures and practices are continually being taken over and ex- 
tended to less seriously handicapped children in regular grades. As a re- 
sult large numbers of these children can receive the services they need and 
at the same time remain within the regular school organization. This is par- 
ticularly true in providing lip reading for the hard-of-hearing; speech cor- 
rection for children with defective speech; glandular therapy for those who 
suffer from endocrine disturbances; and remedial reading for those who 
have reading difficulties. 

WAYS IN WHICH SPECIAL EDUCATION IS MARSHALING ITS RESOURCES 

TO AID IN THE, WAR PROGRAM 


The rise in juvenile delinquency is striking the schools with terrific im- 
pact at this time. National authorities have reported an increase of 14 per 
cent in delinquency among boys and 35 per cent among girls. Certain states 
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are considering amending their special education laws to provide for “visit- 
ing” teachers to serve as counselors to children, to their parents; and as 
liaison agents between the schools, homes and social agencies. 

In certain areas speech correctionists are volunteering their services 
to aid in the rehabilitation of disabled veterans who have suffered speech 
defects. Teachers of the deaf are volunteering to help re-educate veterans 
who have suffered impaired hearing. Braille teachers are offering to help 
teach the blind to read and write braille. Physiotherapists are lending their 
skill and are using their facilities to help alleviate crippling conditions. 
They are volunteering their services in these and many like capacities in 
addition to their regular teaching duties and after their regular day’s work. 

Every phase of our educational organization is and has been taxing its 
staff and all of its facilities to aid in the problems of rehabilitation and ad- 
justment of discharged veterans into our civilian economy. Guidance and 
placement bureaus are aiding in advising in vocational selection, training 
and helping veterans secure employment. Psychological clinics are extend- 
ing their diagnostic procedures to help veterans determine their capacities, 
limitations, needs and interests. Vocational schools, our colleges and uni- 
versities are already furnishing vocational and professional training for dis- 
abled veterans under the Veterans Administration. 

Special education teachers in every area ought immediately to acquaint 
themselves with the plans, policies and procedures of the veterans rehabilita- 
tion service under the Veterans Administration; also with the civilian voca- 
tional program administered under the respective state boards for vocational 
education and which is being greatly expanded at the present time. 

Because new social problems are emerging, because older problems are 
assuming new proportions, and because the tempo of social change is so 
greatly accelerated, every phase of special education and every special edu- 
cation center should survey its resources to determine whether or not it can 
undertake new tasks, assume new responsibilities and give new services. 
This, it seems, is the particular challenge to special education growing out 
of the war effort. 

Joun J. LEE, President 
General Adviser 

Education of the Handicapped 
Wayne University 

Detroit, Michigan 


Town Meeting for War 

Men, women, and children of Colmar Manor, a small Maryland town, will gather 
once a week at a town meeting for war to ask questions, receive answers and have their 
say on the town’s effort toward winning the war. 

They expect.to learn at these meetings how war stamp and bond sales are coming, the 
week’s record in industrial production and scrap collection, about. conservation measures 
and solution of transportation and housing difficulties. 

City officials hope the meetings will stop rumors and gossip and promote under- 
standing and, also, provide opportunity to honor local boys with the armed forces. 
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Special Class Placement 





T has been said that 
whenever we consider 
the educational needs of 
any two children, one 
child will have to be 
viewed as requiring a 
special program. Since 
individual- 





completely 
ized instruction is never possible, only 
those children who are most obviously 
maladjusted personally or educational- 
ly can be considered as requiring an 
educational program sufficiently un- 
usual to warrant special class place- 
ment. We are concerned here with 
the many questions that arise as one 
considers the placement in a special 
class of a child who is mentally re- 
tarded. 

If a child has to be transferred from 
a regular grade to a special class for 
slow-learning children, some part of 
the educational scheme has failed. 
Hither the school failed to make a 
correct diagnosis of his abilities at an 
earlier stage, or the regular grades 
failed to adjust its work to his needs. 
No school service can, however, com- 
pensate for his innate low mentality or 
undo the past. At the very best, ell 
future recommendation will be a judi- 
cious consideration and weighing of 


Arthur L. Rautman 


factors and the selection of those tech- 
niques which seem to offer the most 
satisfactory solution under the immedi- 
ate circumstances. Special room place- 
ment is defensible only when it is the 
best that time and circumstances have 
to offer. 

When prospective candidates are 
considered for any specific special 
room, the final decision must depend 
upon the following factors: first, the 
pupil: his nature, and his present and 
future requirements, his home en- 
vironment, and his general response to 
the home and school; second, the edu- 
cational milieu in which he now finds 
himself: his past reactions to his 
school and to his teachers; third, the 
new educational environment as of- 
fered in the special room in which .ve 
hope to place him: the teacher, the 
general program, and the attitude of 
his parents and friends to such place- 


ment. 


GENERAL CONCEPTS TO BE CONSIDERED 


Whenever special room placement is 
contemplated, it may be desirable to 
consider the following general con- 
cepts: 

1. Although it has never been a 
mark of distinction for a child to be 


@ Artuur L. Rautman, Pu. D., is psychologist and supervisor of special education in 


the Sioux City Public Schools, Iowa. 


He has previously held positions as re- 


search assistant in the School of Education, University of Wisconsin, and as clinical 
psychologist at Northern University of Wisconsin Colony and Training School, Chippewa 


Falls, Wisconsin. 


All of Dr. Rautman’s degrees have been earned at the University of Wisconsin where 


his fields of specialization were education, science, and child psychology. 


Dr. Rautman 


has had several_papers published dealing specifically with the mentally retarded. 

Dr. Rautman holds membership in Phi Delta Kappa, American Association on 
Mental Deficiency, American Psychological Association, Iowa State Teachers Association. 
He has been president of the Sioux City chapter of the International Council of Excep- 


tional Children. 
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placed in a special class room, this 
is perhaps better for him than to have 
us attempt to ignore reality, than to 
make no special provisions for a 
child’s handicap, and to subject him to 
continued failure after every recita- 
tion or attempt at recitation. 

2. It is impossible for a child to 
escape mental evaluation. Children 
take one another’s measurement in 
quite heartless terms. The child with 
a mental handicap need not be ex- 
posed to greater social or emotional 
stress when enrolled in a special room 
than he would be in the regular class 
room. 

3. The child’s attitude toward spe- 
cial room placement reflects the atti- 
tude of the teacher and that of the 
parent and the community in gen- 
eral. The child can not whole-heart- 
edly accept such placement unless it 
is likewise acceptable to his parents. 
Parents are usually interested in the 
welfare of their children. If they can 
be convinced that special room place- 
ment is for the child’s benefit, they 
will not object. 

4. Before placing any child in a 
special room, we should consider care- 
fully whether we are doing so because 
we are sincerely interested in the 
child and in his general long range 
welfare, or because we are interested 
in solving an immediate schooi prob- 
lem. The special room is not a catch- 
all for troublesome children. 

d. If the handicap is so great that 
the child will not be able to profit 
from the regular program, early place- 
ment is desirable. 

6. The influence of this child upon 
other children 
He should not be allowed to interfere 


must be considered. 
with their education nor to take a dis- 
proportionate amount of the teacher’s 


time and energy. On the other hand, 
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his presence in the classroom may 
provide an opportunity for a realistic 
and continuous activity lesson in co- 
operative living. 

7. The child with a special prob- 
lem should challenge the teacher to 
genuine effort, but no one should ex- 
pect performance above the pupil’s 


capacity. No teacher should be ex- 
pected to surmount the reality ot 
mental retardation in her pupils. 


Neither, however, should a_ teacher 
assume that a pupil’s mental retarda- 
tion excuses her from all future edu- 
cational responsibilities. 

8. Individuals function in a social 
situation far more often than in an 
academic situation. It is well to keep 
in mind that it is not given to every- 
body to be equally able in all things. 
A child who is unsuccessful in a for- 
mal school situation may nevertheless 
have abilities which, when properly 
developed, will make him a_ useful 
and desirable member of society. 

9. The mentally retarded as a 
group are characterized by, first, their 
lack of general ability; and secondly, 
by their lack of ability to use in a 
socially constructive manner the 
meager endowment they do possess. 
It, therefore, becomes exceedingly 
necessary for society to train them to 
use to the best possible advantage all 
the ability they do have. 


SPECIFIC QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 


In considering a specific individual 
for special room placement, we may 
perhaps do well to ask ourselves the 
following questions: 

1. Is this pupil’s lack of education- 
al aptitude one of special disability or 
general mental retardation? 

2. Has this child been given every 
opportunity to adjust to the regular 
program? Has he been given as much 
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help as was possible without sacri- 
ficing the educational opportunities of 
the other pupils? 

3. To what extent are his home 
conditions contributing to his educa- 
tional or mental retardation? Can 
these be remedied? 

4. Has this child’s past perform- 
ance been in keeping with his abil- 
ities? If not, what factors in his en- 
vironment were overlooked? Has 
the child’s best interest been sacrificed 
to the desire to avoid conflict between 
the home and the school? 

5. Are any of this child’s younger 
brothers or sisters in grades above 
him? This may be a source of con- 
flict and may make special school 
placement desirable. 


6. Will special room placement fos- 
ter his general all-round social de- 
velopment? 

7. Will placement at this time be 
more advantageous than at some time 
in the future? It is often desirable to 
explain the situation to the parent 
some months in advance so that both 
the parent and the pupil can become 
accustomed to the idea. 

8. How many more years will this 
child remain in school? Since the 
mentally retarded child learns more 
slowly than his brighter schcolmate, 
it is necessary to make every day 
count. If he is approaching the legal 
school-leaving age, special room work 
may give him a far better type of 
training for this later life’s activities 
than the regular academic program 
can. 

9. Have this child’s interests been 
directed toward activities that are 
within the range of his limited abil- 
ity? Vocational and educational guid- 
ance are doubly essential for this 
group of pupils in order that they 
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may not have impossible goals set for 
them. 

10. Has an attempt been made to 
explain to the child, in terms that he 
is able to understand and appreciate, 
the desirability of special room place- 
ment? Such placement should never 
be understood as a form of punish- 
ment for lack of academic aptitude or 
achievement, but rather it should be 
vresented as an opportunity for voca- 
tional training. 


SECURING PARENTAL COOPERATION 


When we attempt to make special 
room placements, the cooperation of 
the parent is essential. Whenever 
special room placement is discussed 
with the parent, the following points 
may be helpful: 

1. The parent should have, or be 
given, a realistic appreciation of the 
child’s abilities and lack of abilities. 
Let us try to stress the child’s abilities 
rather than his lack of ability. 

2. It is easier for a parent to recog- 
nize mental retardation in his child 
intellectually than for him to accept 
the reality of the situation emotionally. 
As one parent said, “In my own mind 
I know my boy is feebleminded, but 
my heart won’t let me admit it.” 
Recognition by a parent of mental re- 
tardation in a child does not imply 
that he is reconciled to it. 

3. Encourage the parent to con- 
sider this type of exceptional child as 
unique, and to discourage as far as 
possible his unfavorable comparison 
with brighter siblings or neighborhood 
children. 

4. Recommendation for _ special 
room placement ordinarily cannot be 
accepted by the parent on short notice. 
It is often necessary to recommend 
this step many months in advance of 
the actual transfer. 
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5. Parental prejudice against spe- 
cial room placement is a very natural 


defensive reaction. It is usually due 


to lack of information or to misin- 
formation. 
6. Special room placement should 


always be presented to the parent as 
a special service which is made avail- 
able for those pupils who stand in 
need of these services. It should be 
considered as a privilege that is avail- 
able in only a few school systems, not 
as a form of punishment for having 
child. 


raised a feebleminded 


7. It is best not to depart from fact 
at any time. Do not tell the parent 
that this is to be a temporary progrem 
if the prognosis is against a return to 
the regular grades. Do not sacrifice 
the confidence of the family in the 
school for the sake of temporary ac- 


quiescence. 


8. Discuss transportation problems 
frankly and honestly. Recognize the 
fact that the retarded child is also 
handicapped in getting around town 
on his own responsibility. Stress, 
however, the fact that this is the very 
thing which he will have to learn in 


order to live in society. 


9. Stress the need for the child to 
learn to live in a social situation, to 
learn to get along with himself and 
others. Point out that in the special 
room the child will be in competition 
with children of like ability and that 


in this new environment he may be 
able to experience some degree of 
success in his school work. To be 
constantly at the foot of the class is 
discouraging. 

10. Every child is constantly learn- 
ing new things. If the daily class 
work is too difficult, he may not learn 
his lessons, but he may be developing 
undesirable behavior and work habits, 
as well as anti-social attitudes which 
will tend to handicap his entire future 
life. 

11. Stress the need of the child’s 
eventually becoming self supporting 
either wholly or in part. The pre- 
vocational training received in the 
special room will be more advantaze- 
ous to the child than the more abstract 
academic routine of regular classes. 

12. The child will retain the ad- 
vantages of a good special program 
long after he has passed from under 
the parent’s responsibility. 

3. All too often the special room 
placement conference comes after a 
long series of unpleasant disappoint- 
ments in the entire school which, from 
the parent’s viewpoint, has failed to 
provide adequately for his child’s edu- 
cational needs. 

14. 
ber that the p2rent’s ability to under- 
stand the total situation is limited by 
some 


It is often necessary to remem- 


his past experiences and, in 
cases, perhaps also by his own lack of 
mental ability. 


Supervisors and directors of special education may be interested in the following 


mimeographed leaflets issued by Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, Director, 


Education, Delaware: 


the Division of Special 


“DO’S AND DON’T’S FOR PARENTS OF YOUNG STUTTERERS” 
“DO’S AND DON’T’S FOR TEACHERS OF YOUNG STUTTERERS” 
“SUGGESTIONS FOR READING READINESS INSTRUCTION” 
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Special Education for Gifted Children 


il. Enriching the Curriculum 





Mabel L. Handy and Alice L. Lindstrom 


HE task of working with a class of 


sixteen superior children has 
been a most challenging one, as it has 
afforded not only an opportunity to 
watch the pupils grow, but has pro- 
vided us a chance to grow along with 
them. 


minded of these lines: 


We have been constantly re- 


“All that we need to do, 
Be we low or high, 

Is to see that we grow 
Nearer the sky.” 


Since the children in this class came 
from various parts of the city, the 
first need that confronted us at the 
opening of school four years ago was 
to became acquainted with one an- 
What 
learn about one another than to plan 
True the prepar- 
ation of our new school home wes our 


other. better way could we 


and work together? 
first project. This home was to be an 
unused room in an elementary schocl 
building. During the first weeks we 
talked about the kind of home that we 
wanted, and how it should be fur- 
nished. Committees were organized 
and the work started. One group made 
another painted 


window draperies; 





flower boxes and set out plants; a 
third group painted the moldings on 
cur bulletin boards and varnished the 
library shelves. Our room was then 
ready for equipment. As it arrived 
we had the joy of arranging our ma- 
terial conveniently and attractively, 
and organizing different centers of in- 
terest. 

While we were working together, 
we discovered many things about one 
another, such as who could do the 
best carpentering, who painted well, 
who could follow directions accurate- 
ly, and who had an artistic sense. It 
was interesting to note how, in such a 
short time, the children had begun to 
respect one another’s abilities and 
how much they appreciated the ma- 
terial provided for them. 

In order to become still better ac- 
quainted, the orientation period was 
continued. During that time we made 
a study of our personal interests and 
complied “Our Own Who’s Who,” con- 
taining short biographical sketches of 
each member, his favorite books and 
authors, the papers and magazines he 
read, the radio programs to which he 
most enjoyed listening, the hobbies he 
pursued, and the ambitions he had. 


@ Mase, L. Hanpy is general supervisor of Elementary Schools, Brockton, Massa- 


chusetts. 


Her undergraduate work was done at Bridgewater State Teachers College, 


Bridgewater, Massachusetts; her graduate work at Teachers College, Columbia and Bos- 


ton University School of Education. 


She has held several supervisory positions. 


® Avice L. Linpstrom is a special class teacher at the Ellis Brett School of Brockton, 


Massachusetts. 
teaching career began in 1934. 


She also is a graduate of the Bridgewater State Teachers College. Her 


The accompanying article is the second in a series on special education for the 
gifted. The first article by Edith Fox Carlson and Marion E, Wiles appeared in the 


December 1943 issue of the Journal 
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This information also gave us an in- 
valuable insight into the background 
of these children and proved most 
helpful in understanding and guiding 
them. 

The orientation period was brought 
to a happy culmination when the boys 
and girls gave a Christmas tea to 
which their parents and invited guests 
from the school department came. The 
children had learned some of the com- 
mon rules of courtesy and now ap- 
plied them as they became hosts and 
hostesses for the afternoon. They 
showed their guests their room and 
told them of the things they had done. 
How graciously they performed their 
duties at the tea table, and how much 
at ease they were in introducting their 
parents to their new classmates and 


invited guests! 
DEVELOPMENT OF CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


An important phase of our under- 
lying philosophy was the development 
of civic responsibility. The idea of 
service is of paramount importance. 
We began early to be of service to our 
classmates, to our school, and to our 
community. 

All had a share in planning the 
daily program which we divided into 
three parts—a planning period, a “skill 
and drill” period, and an appreciation 
Each child had an 
tunity to act as room chairman. He 
taking 


period. oppor- 


assumed responsibility for 
charge of the planning, the organiza- 
tion, and the carrying out of activities. 
Each child also had certain room duties 
to perform. These were rotated, so 
that each pupil had experiences with 
each task. Through the carrying out 
of their 


learned and 


assignments, the children 


practiced responsibility 
and dependability. When the teacher 


was absent they took charge of the 
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room and carried out their assign- 
ments through the use of “job sheets” 
which they had prepared previously 
with the teacher. 

Serving the school became another 
joy to them; thus their opportunities 
for service broadened beyond the class 
group. Some of the ablest girls at 
times helped to supervise the work of 
younger children in the lower grades; 
the boys served on the traffic patrol. 
For two years the class made Christ- 
mas window decorations for the en- 
tire building, and last they 
planned and gave the Christmas pro- 
gram for all the intermediate grades 
called “The Carols Tell the Christmas 
Story.” In order to render this par- 
ticular service to the school, much re- 


year 


search work was needed. 

The children also served the group 
during one Book Week when they 
planned and arranged an exhibit of 
over 250 books in the school library. 
They wrote to publishing houses and 
secured books for the exhibit. It was 
a task to check the books as they ar- 
rived, list those received, and cover 
them with cellophane to protect them. 
As all were avid readers, no urging 
was needed to get them to read many 
of the books and make annotations. 
This they did, and prepared for each 
child in the schcol a mimeographed 
bulletin containing reviews of books 
for each grade level. Then, too, they 
held a “story-hour” each afternoon 
and invited one grade to come in each 
day to hear ‘he reports and to see 
This 


bit of service was most enjoyable. 


and enjoy the bvoks on display. 


Community service was a harder 
thing to realize, but during the three 
years that the children were together 
unusual opportunities due to wartime 
conditions presented themselves. The 
pupils joined with others in the school 
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in distributing blanks to the homes of 
the neighborhood before the various 
rationing periods. They participated, 
too, in the scrap drive, in the collec- 
tion of waste paper, and in the waste 
fat drive. Thus they helped the na- 
tion as well as the community. Cer- 
tainly, the weekly purchase of war 
savings stamps was another means of 
rendering national service! 

Fingers flew and needles clicked as 
girls and boys knitted squares for an 
afghan which was sent to the local 
Red Cross chapter. 

Many other things were done which 
proved of service in one way or an- 
other. Each year the children cata- 
logued new books that arrived and 
made a file of subject and author 
cards for them. This file has proved 
beneficial. 
studied the 


Last year the class 


Dewey decimal system and arranged 
their room library according to that 
plan. This helped them not only in 
school, but proved useful when they 
worked at the public library. Since 
they had learned where to look for 
certain types of books, they did not 
have to rely upon the librarian as 
much as formerly. 

Although the service aim has been 
stressed and illustrated, other aims 
(some of them related to the first) 
have been evidenced: namely, to 
recognize and respect others’ abilities, 
to develop cooperation and _ helpful- 
ness toward one another through 
group activities, to develop leadership 
and followership, and to gain inde- 
pendence by developing the ability to 
do independent thinking and to carry 


on well-planned activities for them- 


selves and others. 

These aims were met in the activi- 
ties cited, and it was most gratifying 
to notice as time passed how the boys 
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and girls respected one another’s par- 
ticular abilities and how they came 
to look to certain individuals as 
authorities in special fields. At times 
there were differences to be settled, 
of course, but even though each one 
was very individualistic, he grew to 
feel that respect for another person’s 
judgment was of paramount impor- 
tance, and all learned to live and work 
together harmoniously. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: THE CORE OF THE 
CURRICULUM 


When the children were doing the 
work of the third and fourth grades, 
we chose to study about life on the 
Sahara Desert as typical of life in the 
hot, dry region. We had previously 
found the need for creative work, so 
at this time we wrote a play as a 
culmination to our unit and entitled 
it, “Desert Sands.” Here creative 
writing was used. Those who could 
draw and paint well made the scenery 
and properties for the play. 

During the next year creative writ- 
ing was further developed when a 
study of the Middle Atlantic States 
was enjoyed. Again a play was writ- 
ten, and it was remarkable to see the 
growth that was evidenced in a year’s 
Ingenuity was shown when they 
presented the play, first to other 
grades in the building, and then to a 
visiting supervisors and 
teachers. Feeling the lack of space 
such as an auditorium would have 
provided, they had the audience turn 
and face a different section of the 
room for each scene. This method 
proved quite effective, and the audi- 
ence enjoyed it fully as much as it 
would have enjoyed settings on a 
stage. 

The keeping of a record of the ac- 
tivities of the class was still another 


time. 


group of 
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means of developing creative writ- 
ing. During the first year personal 
diaries were kept; the next year each 
child acted as secretary for a week at 
a time and wrote a daily account of 
the activities of the group. These 
were copied in “Our Class Diary.” The 
following year the children voted to 
keep a weekly summary of events, and 
thus “Highlights of the Week” was 
their contribution. This year a class 
newspaper has been organized. 

During the third year when the 
pupils were classed as fifth and sixth- 
grade pupils the group tried writing 
original poems. Their social studies 
unit on South America furnished ma- 
terial and inspiration for many of their 


poems. 
South America 


A vast country with a great source of 
wealth, 

A country just started today; 

A country with future ahead 

Whose jungles will decay. 


Buildings instead of mud huts 
Where wilds used to be, 

We'll lock the America’s together 
And throw away the key. 


A newer America will be laid 

To make these nations strong; 

We'll fight and die together 

To keep the right and to banish the 


wrong. 
Abbott R. Miller. 


Later during the year they wrote 
seasonal poems. They even wrote bits 
of verse whenever they felt like ex- 
pressing themselves in this way. An- 
other phase of creative writing was ex- 
perienced when the children wrote to 
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innumerable agencies for books, 
pamphlets, maps and illustrative ma- 
terial for their study of South Amer- 
ica. Letters of another type were 
written when concerns were thanked 
for material received, when speakers 
who had visited the classroom were 
thanked for services, and when gifts 


were acknowledged. 
ART ACTIVITIES 


Creative art work was enjoyed 
when murals were made. Some of 
these were: A Trip Across our Con- 
tinent; Early Explorers; Through the 
Middle and South Atlantic States. 

Large drawings covering each bulle- 
tin board were made when the Christ- 
mas theme was developed each year. 
The first year our pictures illustrated 
the Christmas story as told in the Bi- 
ble. The next year enlarged Christ- 
mas greeting cards were used, and last 
year our panels illustrated the stories 
told by carols. Each year at Christ- 
mas, too, the children made gifts, and 
designed their own cards, wrappings, 
tree ornaments, and place cards for 
their dinner tables. 

When South America was studied, 
the children made large background 
wall panels and then colored and cut 
cut of cardboard life-size figures which 
were placed in front of the panels, 
thus giving a three dimensional effect. 

Much enjoyment was derived from 
the study of Egyptian designs when 
the class dipped into the history of 
the past to explain the present. The 
children were delighted to plan and 
make from cloth, representations of 
Egyptian wall hangings. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FUNDAMENTAL SKILLS 


As we have previously stated, the 
day’s schedule was divided into three 
periods consisting of a planning period, 
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a “skill and drill” period, and an ap- 
preciation period. As we worked with 
the flexible program, needs could be 
met as they arose. A “skill and drill 
period” was a part of the day’s work, 
however, for it is important to teach 
certain fundamentals. Although drill 
was not necessary to a great extent, it 
was desirable to review some skills al- 
ready introduced, to correct language 
usage, and to develop additional skills 
even in the field of music. 

As these boys and girls could learn 
quickly and thoroughly, a_ great 
amount of reading was done and re- 
search activities carried on. Both 
pleasure and knowledge were gained 
as they compiled interesting “Do You 
Know That” facts and posted them on 
the door where all in the building 
could see them as they passed by the 
room. It was necessary, however, to 
cevelop certain skills so that they 
could make reports on their readings. 
Hence, they learned how to take 
notes; how to outline; how to alpha- 
betize material; how to summarize; 
how to use all sorts of reference ma- 
terial such as indexes, encyclopedias, 
atlases, and dictionaries; and how to 
read and use meaningfully maps, 
graphs, and charts. 


ENRICHMENT OF PROGRAM 


As it was the purpose of the Special 
Class Committee to provide for pupils 
an enriched program, rather than an 
accelerated program, many outside 
agencies were'‘called upon to furnish 
the enrichment. 

Speakers from the Children’s Mu- 
seum in Jamaica Plain spoke to the 
class on several occasions. A lecturer 
from the Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- 
ton gave an illustrated talk. We called 
upon local people to help us on several 
occasions. For instance, Miss Burns, 
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the school librarian, addressed the 
group during one Book Week; Mrs. 
Field, the grandmother of one of the 
girls, showed her moving pictures of 
a trip she had taken to South Amer- 
ica; Mr. Ryder, the father of one of 
the boys, showed the class sound 
movies of South America; and Mr. 
Stephen P. Allen illustrated his lec- 
ture on “Our Neighboring Continent 
to the South” with pictures he had 
taken. Enrichment of another sort 
was obtained through the use of the 
radio. The class listened regularly to 
the programs of the Damrosch Hour 
and the Columbia School of the Air. 

Certainly wide reading enriched the 
lives of the children in many ways. 
Through this medium they secured an 
acquaintance, not only with geograph- 
ical facts, but also with life in differ- 
ent environments. They appreciated 
similarities of living and realized that 
peoples have a common love of home 
and family, and have the same basic 
needs. On the other hand, they recog- 
nized the differences among peoples 
in different environments, and they 
grew to have a tolerance of their 
world neighbors because they had 
gained a broader understanding of 
these different environments and back- 
grounds. As they became older they 
appreciated the contributions that 
other peoples have made to our civil- 
ization, and realized how indebted we 
are to these peoples. 

By helping these sixteen pupils to 
develop background so that they could 
draw upon the resources of art. litera- 
ture, science, and music, an enriched 
program became theirs. They were 
aided in the mastery of the tools that 
they needed so that they could more 
easily, each successive year, do inde- 
It is hoped 
(Continued on page 126) 


pendent research work. 





As the Deaf Child Travels 
The “Straight Language” Road 


HE deaf child is unique among the 

handicapped in that, to the casual 
observer, there is no evidence of af- 
fliction. There are consequently a 
great many people who, if questioned, 
would say that they had never seen a 
deaf child, or even a deaf adult. There 
are a great many others who would be 
in the same category had they not, at 
some time or other, happened to see 
people talking with their hands. The 
deaf person in their midst who reads 
lips has entirely escaped attention. 

For the benefit of the layman, a 
word concerning the term deaf seems 
expedient. The term, as we have used 
it and will continue to use it, implies 
that the person in question was born 
deaf or that he lost his hearing before 
speech and language were established. 
It does not include the hard-of- 
hearing nor those (the deafened) who 
became deaf after having acquired 
speech and language through the ear. 


LANGUAGE: GREATEST NEED 


Of the many people mentioned in 
the first paragraph as having no 
knowledge of the deaf, there are few, 
if any, who upon having their atten- 


Edith Fitzgerald 


tion drawn to them, would specify 
language as the first great need of a 
young child so handicapped. Never- 
theless language is the deaf child’s 
greatest need. How is that need to be 
met? Signs will not give him lan- 
guage any more than dramatization 
and pictures will do it. Finger spell- 
ing, although a means of communica- 
tion through language in that words 
are spelled out on the fingers, will be 
of no use to the child without the 
ability to express in language what he 
desires to say. Speech, the normal 
means of communication, will not give 
him language. Speech reading alone 
will not meet the need in question, al- 
though the child will learn to under- 
stand a great deal that he sees on 
the lips. 

In reading, we have an invaluable 
aid in the acquisition of language. It 
can and should be used before speech 
is acquired. In short, reading and 
speech reading are the two wedges 
that open for the deaf the door to the 
understanding and use of their na- 
tive tongue. How are these wedges to 
be used? How are they to open the 
door to the extent that each child may 


@ Epiru Firzceratp (deceased) received her training at Gallaudett College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. She served as supervisor of language at the School for the Deaf at Austin, 


Texas, and as co-principal of the School for the Deaf, Staunton, Virginia. 


She also 
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lectured and conducted teacher training at the School for the Deaf, Romney, West 
Virginia; School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Georgia; Clarke, School, Northampton, 
Massachusetts; Horace Mann School, Boston, Massachusetts; Ephpheta ‘School, Chicago, 
Illinois. Miss Fitzgerald served on the summer school faculties of many other institutions. 

Miss Fitzgerald was affiliated with several organizations for the deaf. She was the 
author and co-author of several professional publications among’ which are those men- 
tioned in this article. Miss Fitzgerald was herself totally deaf. 

This unpublished contribution was written in 1939 shortly before the death of the 
author. 
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enter and claim all that he is capable 
of taking? 

It goes without saying that the aim 
of the mother and the teacher of the 
deaf child is normality. Their goal is 
the same as that held by mothers and 
teachers of hearing children. How- 
ever, their child is without vocabulary. 
This they must begin at once to build, 
and they must lead him to use that 
vocabulary purposefully and natural- 
ly. 

The teacher of the hearing child 
does not start at the zero point just 
mentioned. Whatsoever his environ- 
ment, this child has language with 
which to begin; and he has an under- 
standing of language that will take 
to acquire. 

When we 


add speech and speech reading to the 


his deaf brother years 


Then, too, he has speech. 


already full and running over program 
for the deaf, no one will deny that the 
task of mother, teacher, and child is 
tremendous. But the joy that should 


be theirs, as they 


proceed, is also 
tremendous! 

This article will deal with a method 
that makes the acquisition of language 
a series of particularly happy experi- 
ences for both the deaf child and his 
teacher. It will be impossible, how- 
ever, to give, in one article, more than 
a glimpse of what the method in- 
volves and includes. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE METHOD 


Straight language for the Deaf’ is 
for all subjects and all grades. It 
therefore offers help from the time 
that the mother or teacher first un- 
dertakes anything in connection with 
the training of her little one. 





1 Fitzgerald, Edith, Straight Language for the 
deaf, 97 pages, 1937, Steck Company, Austin, 
Texas. In 1939 the book was in the third 
edition, revised. 
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It pre- 


pares for texts used by the hearing, 
and fits in with plans and outlines 
prompted by progressive education 
procedure, varied as are-such plans 
and outlines in schools for the deaf. 
It aims at language proficiency in 
every direction, for upon his use of 
language depends the child’s progress 
in school, and in a large measure, his 
pleasure and success in life. 


We believe that the deaf child 
should be taught language naturally; 
but we firmly maintain that he must 
not be allowed merely to memorize. 
He must visualize. He must see why’s 
and wherefore’s to the extent that he 
can know when he is heading in the 
wrong direction and so be able to 
avoid mistakes. The method leads to 
such visualization, understanding, and 
reasoning. 

We should like to quote just here 


from the preface of Straight Lan- 


guage: 


Back of the title, Straight Language, 
there lies the assumption that straight 
language implies. straight thinking. 
Hence the emphasis I have always 
placed upon the proper mental develop- 
ment of the young deaf child. 

While the material that follows is of 
special import to teachers of the deaf, 
my hope is that it may prove of help to 
others who do not quite realize the 
needs of the child who cannot hear. 

In Straight Language the course of 
study is elastic and deals with the se- 
quence of its various phases rather than 
with a set time for each step. It pro- 
vides for needs as they arise and sup- 
plies those needs in a natural manner, 
yet in a way that involves visualization 
and understanding on the part of the 
child. 

There is no place in Straight Lan- 
guage for unnatural, mechanical lan- 
guage nor for mechanical ways of ac- 
quiring it. This, however, does not mean 
that drill is not necessary. It is; but we 
who are using the method know that 
drill can be a live, interesting game that 
is understood and enjoyed. We feel 
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that we are making games of our drill 
work, and we are proving each day that 
the children love these so-called games. 
There never has been any place in the 
method for merely memorized language. 


As the method prepares for texts 
used by the hearing, we have special 
plans for all phases of primary and 
intermediate work. These plans in- 
clude, among others, outlines and sug- 
gestions for reading, vocabulary 
building, arithmetic, geograpny, his- 
tory, citizenship, nature study, mental 
development, and moral and spiritual 
training. 

As stated in the preface, the drill 
work that we do have is not mechan- 
ical but is in the form of games. The 
child’s first language deals with what 
he sees, with his own experiences and 
the experiences of those about him, 
and with activities in which he and 
they engage. 

Some of the above mentioned plans 
were worked out in collaboration with 
Mrs. Marie Kennard, supervisor of the 
primary department of the Georgia 
School, who was one of the first teach- 
ers of the deaf to turn to “Straight 
Language.” Mrs. Kennard has put the 
method through her department, and 
she and her teachers have demonstrat- 
ed almost its every phase. It was in 
collaboration with Mrs. Kennard that 
Suggestions for Mental Development 
and Straight Language Discusses 
Arithmetic, released in May, 1939, 
were prepared. In her review of this 
material in the September “Volta Re- 
view,” Mrs. Lucile D. Moore touches 
upon a number of the fundamentals 
of the method. Mrs. Moore says in 
part: 


In both booklets is found that insist- 
ence upon establishing clear visual! 
images as the foundation of understand- 
ing which has long marked successful 
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work for the deaf and is finding its 
place increasingly in textbooks designed 
for public school use. 

Suggestions for Mental Development 
deals with such matters as the develop- 
ment of power to grasp and hold visual 
images, the adaptation of modern test 
devices to the vocabulary needs of deaf 
children, the early and natural introduc- 
tion of the comparative form of the 
adjective, the relative clause, etc. It 
suggests ways to train deaf children to 
follow directions accurately; and ex- 
plains common difficulties, using ex- 
ercise, games, riddles, etc., as examples, 
rather than lengthy discourse. 

Straight Language Discusses Arith- 
metic stresses the right of the deaf child 
to absorb knowledge through the early 
and free use of instruments of measure- 
ment—rulers, scales, clocks, ete. It sug- 
gests ways to avoid confusion between 
serial and ordinal numbers, methods of 
imparting mathematical principles 
through simple life situations and the use 
of small numbers, and methods of de- 
veloping the power to handle abstrac- 
tions. 

To teachers who have discovered that 
the difficulties experienced by many 
children, hearing as well as deaf, in 
“learning to arithmetic,” arise from their 
failure to make the mental transfer 
from concrete number, as found in ob- 
jects, to abstract number as found in 
figures, this book will be a mine of help- 
ful ideas. 


VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 


As we have already said, we must 
first turn our thoughts towards giving 
the deaf child an understanding of ihe 
vocabulary and language used and 
understood by hearing children of his 
age. The following will give an idea 
of what will be included: 

1. The names of the child’s toys, 
possible pets, articles of clothing, and 
of common things about him. 

2. His name and those of members 
of the family and of people with whom 
he comes in frequent contact. (Names 
of others are presented as he will ad- 
dress these people when he is able to 
speak.) 
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3. Articles of food. This later be- 
comes menu work, a phase of the 
method which the children thoroughly 
enjoy. 

Note—All vocabulary is very soon 
grouped under Who or What, as the 
case may be. There is no memoriza- 
tion of Who and What words. The 
children are led to sense these terms, 
or key-words, so as to use them read- 
ily even in reference to people and 
things with whose names they are 
unfamiliar. 

4. Colors, with What color as key- 
word or heading. 

5. The numbers 
to), for whic the key-word is How 
many. 

6. Expressions the child needs as, 


(gradually added 


Good morning. I am sorry. 


Goodbye. I am cold. 

Thank you. 

You are welcome. I know 
Gradually there will be added little 


requests that he will need in asking 


I love you. 


for things and questions he will want 
to ask. 
7. Directions (Commands) 


Examples: 

Wesh your hands Drink your milk. 
Bring ocx RROR oe cicines 

Ut OR <.. cece Put your toys away. 


8. Statements telling what he and 
others have done, where they have 
gone, where they are going, and so 
on and on. 

It must not be forgotten that when the 
suggestions above are undertaken, the 
child has not yet acquired speech. The 
work is carried on by means of silent 
reading and speech reading, the two 
important wedges to which we have 
already referred. 


In the more or less formal work, - 


reading will go faster than speech 
reading, but the child is forming lan- 
guage concepts that will eventually 
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speed up his lip reading. Further- 
more during this time, and even from 
the beginning, those about him speak 
to him naturally. As a result, he is 
constantly “exposed” to lip reading, 
expects to be talked to, and learns to 
watch the lips of others. It is sur- 
prising how much the child grasps 
from these informal opportunities to 
read lips. However, much of the lan- 
guage that he sees on the lips at this 
time is fleeting, so to speak, and while 
he senses it, it does not make the im- 
pression that is made by that in read- 
ing, and the formal lip reading accom- 
panying it. 

For reading, we print the desired 
material on the usual cards and slips 
and use them in various ways. Take, 
for instance, “Thank you” and “You 
are welcome.” The hearing child hears 
the expressions over and over again, 
and before long he knows when to use 
each. It is a common occurrence in 
primary classes of deaf children, when 
speech and language are being ac- 
quired at the same time, for children 
to use “Thank you” for “You are wel- 
come” and vice versa. If, before he 
can speak them, these printed forms 
ere available so that the child and the 
other person involved may refer to 
them as occasion prompts, he will soon 
see when to use each, and there will 
be no time wasted when he is ready to 
use them orally. (The person men- 
tioned above always speaks as he 
points, thus giving the child the chance 
to see language on the lips.) 

The teacher must guard against the 
danger of giving too much reading be- 
fore speech is begun. She must also 
guard against the danger of not keep- 
ing her reading material suitable to 
the needs of the young deaf child. She 
must not forget that he does not yet 
have the language used by hearing 
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children of his age and that her first 
aim must be to give him that lan- 
guage. This is what he will need 
when he begins to speak, and this is 
what he will need to enable him to 
take up, and to use intelligently, the 
reading material that the hearing child 
pursues. 


USE OF STRAIGHT LANGUAGE KEY 


When statements are in order, the 
“Straight Language” Key is used. The 
Key is a sentence pattern and serves 
several purposes. The first is to give 
the deaf child a visual image of sen- 
tence structure corresponding to the 
auditory image possessed by the hear- 
ing child. To the child who hears, a 
statement is correct if it sounds cor- 
rect. To the deaf child, 


if it looks so. 


it is correct 


shall 


Before it is in 


The Key that we show in 
full is the main Key. 
use, the children have a simpler ver- 
sion, the first three spaces of which 
follow the complete Key below: 


Subject: Verb: 
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The reader will readily see that the 
first space provides for the subject, 
the second for the verb with predicate 
words to its right, and the third for 
the indirect object followed by the 


direct (Gave Jack some candy.) The 
last three spaces take adverbial modi- 
fiers of the verb. When (and if) the 
time comes for transition to technical 
terms, each key-word becomes a kind 
of adverb. How, for example, gives 
way to adverb of manner or of means, 
as the case may be. 

Suppose a child should say, “I went 
with Mrs. Woodruff home yesterday 
afternoon.” A hearing child would 
never make such a statement, but un- 
til word order is established, one who 
cannot hear (or a foreigner) may do 
so. Instead of correcting the mistake, 
we should turn him to the Key to let 
him make his own correction. He 
would immediately see that he must 
put Where 
With—. 


Of course, the children must sense 


before the “company” 


Direct 
Object: 


Object: 
Indirect 





From—: 


For—: 


With—: 


Where: 


How: 


Who: 
Whose: 
What: 








How far: 
How often: 
How long: 
How much: 


Why: | 


When: 





What: 
( ) Whose: 
Whom: 


Whom: 


What: 
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the thoughts back of the key-words be- 
fore they can make use of them. In 
our silent reading, when news, weath- 
er reports, experience charts, and so 
on are receiving attention, we point 
numerous statements out in the Key. 
This leads to the sensing of the words 
in question and to visualization. The 
teacher speaks as she and the child 
follow the Key. This affords prac- 
tice in speech reading. 

As a rule, it is not long before the 


children insist upon being shown 
where an unfamiliar word or phase be- 
longs in the Key. One morning the 
little fellows of a preparatory group 
saw the football team off for its first 
game. When they went to their class- 
room they could think of nothing else 
and could scarcely wait to see the 


“news” on the board and in the Key. 


The teacher had ready what she 
thought would state the pictures they 
had in mind. Each pair of eyes went 
from her account to the Key as with 
her help, the statements were silently 


read. 


It was soon noticed that one of the 
children was not satisfied. He drew 
a bus on the board, indicated that he 
knew that was the way the boys had 
gone, and asked where it would go in 
the Key. The teacher added “in the 
bus” (school bus), and uncovering the 
How that had not yet been needed, 
placed the phrase underneath. All 
were satisfied, and that was the be- 
ginnning of their How’s. 


VISUALIZATION 


“Straight Language” emphasizes the 
importance of the teacher’s ascertain- 


ing the child’s mental picture and then ° 


giving him the language for that pic- 
She can afford to do no guess-- 
Both teacher and 


ture. 
ing in this respect. 
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child must have the same mental pic- 
ture. 

Apropos of the why’s and where- 
fore’s we claim that the child should 
be led to see. (Who of us cannot re- 
member all the better when we under- 
stand reasons for what we are to say 
Merely to tell a deaf child 
that people do not say such and such a 


and do?) 


thing may seem, at first, to suffice; but 
when he must continue thus to take 
corrections and to submit to much that 
seems to him without rhyme or rea- 
son, there is nothing for him to do but 
memorize. He must wait until later 
to see reasons, and he may wait so 
long that he never does see them. 
Memory often plays us false. It may 
play the deaf child false to the extent 
of leading him to select the wrong as 
right, and vice versa. He may not 
be able to recall which of two or more 
versions of what he is trying to say 
is correct. As a consequence, he re- 
peats mistakes and fixes them in his 
language. 


Our method takes the child into the 


game and gives him non-language 
rules to serve as long as he needs them 
and makes him that much more in- 
dependent. He can turn to these non- 
language helps as we turn to the dic- 
tionary, to rules in grammar, and to 
the dozen and one such means of help 
at our command. These rules must 
be non-language so as to enable him 
(with his limited command of Eng- 
lish) to visualize and understand the 


points in question. 


It goes without saying that such as- 
sistance is not given if it is not needed 
and that a rule is not resorted to after 
the correct habit is established. There- 
fore these visual aids cannot be called 
props any more than can _ hearing 
sense, and the aids to which the hear- 
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ing resort in order to verify that about 
which they are in doubt. 

The hearing child often uses poor 
English until he takes up composition 
and grammar, at which time he is ex- 
pected to make more or less improve- 
ment according to the extent of his 
needs. Teachers who have’ used 
“Straight Language” have said that it 
would be well for hearing children 
and would save valuable time if they, 
also, were given rules they would 
follow understandingly. Practically all 
have said that they wished they had 
had such help when they were in 
school. Much has been said in favor 
of the use of certain parts of the 
method by teachers of foreigners. 

A number of the non-language helps 
and rules we have for our children 
picture fundamentals of grammar and 
lead them to sense these fundamentals 
burden of considering 
If they continue in 


without the 
technical terms. 
school until time for formal grammar, 
they will have little more to do than 
learn these necessary terms. The hard- 
est part, the sensing, will have been 
those 


acquired. Slow children, and 


who do not remain in school until 
time for formal grammar, glean the 
benefits that our way of procedure 
offers and have a better use and un- 
derstanding of language than would 
otherwise be the case. 

As an illustration of the nature of 
our rules, we wonder how many hear- 
ing people who say without thinking, 
“T gave it to Jack” could tell why they 
do not use the stilted, “I gave Jack it.” 
Hearing sense prompts their using the 
first statement. What makes it the 
smoother way of the two? Simply the 
fact that in the case of such verbs, 
when the direct object is a pronoun, 
the indirect object phrase is brought 
into play. We have a non-language 
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way of showing the young child why 
he should not say, “Gave Jack it.”—if 
and when, of course, he does say any- 
thing of the kind. Hundreds do; but 
if they continue to make the mistake, 
it is because their teachers are not “on 
the job.” 

We have simple non-language ways 
of fixing verb number without resort- 
ing to conjugation; of showing why we 
say, “two large green wooden benches” 
rather than “two large wooden green 
benches” which a child with no hear- 
ing sense might say; of steering from 
the ungrammatical “I feel badly;” of 
leading the deaf child (and incidental- 
ly his teacher if she needs the help) 
to picture the difference between the 
participle and the gerund and to use 
each correctly, even though he does 
not know its technical term; of show- 
ing why we use “have not heard” in- 
stead of “did not hear” when we mean 
to say that we have not heerd from a 
certain person for two months; and of 
pointing out any number of other 
Why’s that will keep the child from 
confusion and unnecessary stumbling. 

The visualization and understanding 
that result enable him to concentrate 
to a proportionably greater extent on 
speech and encourage him to express 
himse'f orally. It is obviows that this 
means more practice in the use of 


speech. 
LANGUAGE ATMOSPHERE 


In order to be fair'to the deaf child, 
there must be a purely language at- 
mosphere throughout the school and 
in the home. The hearing child hears 
language in class, in assembly, in the 
halls, in the cafeteria; in the vocational 
department, on the playground, on the 
athletic field, at home (if a day pupil), 
and on the street while he is going 
home, to say nothing of when he is 
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AS THE DEAF CHILD TRAVELS THE “STRAIGHT LANGUAGE” ROAD 


at the movies, in stores, at church, and 
wherever else he may find himself. It 
clearly follows that the deaf child, if 
he is to acquire the language that we 
would have him acquire, must see 
language wherever possible. In no 
other way can he be said to receive 
a square deal. It is with this objec- 
tive that “Straight Language” offers 
help for mothers, a short course for 
house mothers and supervisors, and 
for vocational and _ specific 
teachers. The literary teacher must 
have the cooperation and backing of 
everyone with whom her child comes 


courses 


in contact. 

It is also with this in mind that we 
have for use outside the classroom 
(in dormitory and shop, for instance) 
cards and strips with some of the 
language the child 
This reading is used 


vocabulary and 
should acquire. 
not in place of lip reading but in con- 
junction with it, while the child is be- 
coming familiar with the great variety 
of language involved. As we have al- 
ready pointed out, the plan speeds his 
progress in lip reading, as well as in 
the acquisition of language. He gains 
such clear concepts that he soon be- 
gins to use this language of which he 
is sure. He literally absorbs much of 
it as the hearing child absorbs what he 
hears. It is apvalling the time that 
the deaf child wastes when prepara- 
tion is not made to put before him, by 
degrees, language that it is his right 
to see. We have no intention of hav- 
ing him “attend' class” from the time 
he gets un until he goes to bed, but 
the amount of language with which he 
will become acquainted if given the 
chance, is a revelation to those who 
try it. We repeat, however, that there 
must be judgment in determining what 
is to be nut before him and how much. 

In addition to the usual bulletin 
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board material for older children, we 
place notices and directions in unex- 

ed places, send personal notes and 
letters, and otherwise test their ability 
to understand language and to respond 
naturally and correctly. There is al- 
most no end to what may be done in 
this direction. Those who are asso- 
ciated with the deaf are aware of the 
oft-heard particularly by 
those who employ them, that they can- 
“They do not 
understand language.” Whose fault 
Not wholly theirs, we must ad- 


criticism, 
not carry out directions. 


is it? 
mit. 

We have spoken of the desire of 
those who have used “Straight Lan- 
guage” to have certain parts of it in 
use in schools for the hearing. One 
such desire is in connection with the 
Key for the purpose of diagramming. 
The Key diagrams the most difficult 
and complicated statements so that 
they read straight. It pictures, in de- 
tail, the analysis of clauses, 
them close to what they modify, and 
yet places them so that they may be 
read right off with the rest of the 
stetement by a child unfamiliar with 
the whole. Space forbids our showing 
eny of this key-work or diagramming. 

As the deaf child travels the 
“Straight Language” Road, he finds 
that preparation has been made to give 
him the help he should have indi- 
vidually, and at the time he should 
have it. We try to give him that 
which will best enable him to help 
himself and which will enable him to 
go from the known to the unknown 
with a foundation for every step. Each 


places 


plan of procedure makes for gradual 
The road is 
not paved with theory. All that we 
edvocate has been tried end tested to 
the satisfaction of those who have seen 
it through. 


end natural unfoldment. 
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Basic Provisions of the Vocational Rehabilitation : 
Program of the Veterans Administration 


The rehabilitation activities of the 
Veterans Administration were ex- 
tended to include vocational rehabilita- 
tion through the passage of Public 
Law 16 by the 78th Congress.’ Briefly 
the four major requirements for en- 
titlement to the benefits of this legis- 
lation are as follows: 

1. That the person must have been 
in the active military or naval service 
any time after December 6, 1941, and 
during the present war 

2. That he or she must be honor- 
ably discharged 

3. That he or she must 
aggravated 


have a 
disability incurred in or 
by such service for which pension is 
payable under laws administered by 
the Veterans Administration, or would 
be but for the receipt of retirement 
pay, and 

4. That he or she must be in need 
of vocational rehabilitation to over- 
come the handicap of such disability. 

The purpose of vocational rehabilita- 
tion is to restore the employability 
which has been lost by virtue of a 
handicap due to a disability incurred 
in or aggravated by service. To ac- 
complish this, the facilities of existing 
recognized and accredited colleges, 
universities, and institutions are being 
utilized to provide institutional train- 
ing, and well-established business en- 
terprises to afford training-on-the-job. 
Need for training and for selection of 


‘ Approved March 24, 1943, 





Editor’s Note: 


Frank T. Hines 


a course of instruction through which 
rehabilitation will be accomplished, 
is established upon the receipt of an 
application for vocational rehabilita- 
tion. The selection of an occupation 
in which rehabilitation will be effected 
in the individual case is contingent 
upon the individual veteran’s educa- 
tion, vocational experience, personal 
desires and present disability, and con- 
templates through vocational training a 
well-rounded knowledge and the abil- 
ity to perform all the skills, job oper- 
work tasks, and 


ations, processes 


which constitute the occupation. 


The planning and control features of 
this program have been retained in 
the Central Office of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration at Washington, D. C., and 
the operation of the program decen- 
tralized to its field stations, one or 
more of which are located in each ot 
the several states with the exception 
of the State of Delaware, which is 
served by the office at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


In the furtherance of this activity, the 
facilities of recognized colleges, uni- 
versities, and other institutions are 
being utilized in affording institution- 
al training to veterans whose _ back- 
ground of education and experience 
indicates that their rehabilitation into 
employment can be best accomplished 
through this means. In other in- 
stances vocational training is being 

(Continued on page 124) 


This statement was prepared for the Journal by Frank T. Hines, 


Administrator, Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 





HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in all phases of special edu- 
cation; a degree course in occupational therapy and speech reading 
courses for adult deafened. 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION JUNE 19 - JULY 28 


Courses, observation and laboratory practice with Special Class children. 


DEAF SPEECH CORRECTION 
HARD OF HEARING MENTALLY RETARDED 
CRIPPLED AND CARDIOPATHIC SIGHT SAVING 


Methods and practice in speech reading for adult deafened. 


Master’s degree program offers the combined facilities of Michigan State 
Normal College and University of Michigan. 


Five summer school conferences. Rehabilitation of the Disabled Soldier; 
Occupational Therapy in War and Peace; Prevention of Juvenile De- 
linquency ; Conservation of Hearing; Mental Hygiene and the Classroom 
teacher. 


For’ summer school catalog please write 
FRANCIS E. LORD 
Director of Special Education 


Paid Advertisement 
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Baltimore Chapter Works for Delinquency Control 


The Baltimore Council for Excep- 
tional Children held a very interest- 
ing meeting recently at which the 
topic of discussion was “Juvenile De- 
linquency: Its Causes and Suggested 


Remedial Measures.” The Enoch 
Pratt Library Auditorium was well 
filled with representatives of various 
community groups interested in this 
subject. 

Baltimore is faced with a serious 
problem of juvenile delinquency as is 
every other city over the country. To 
try to get at the bottom of this prob- 
lem, several prominent people who 
have had an opportunity to meet the 
issue face to face in their daily con- 
tacts were asked to discuss this ques- 
tion from their experience. 

It was pointed out that large num- 
bers of children were dropping out of 
school at an early age to take jobs, 
many of them without permits and 
working longer hours and in types of 
work that the law does not permit; 
that truency has increased about 36 
per cent while parental indifference 
has increased about 88 per cent; that 
there is an increase in delinquency 
over 1942 and that the age of de- 
linquency is lowering with more de- 
vastating effects; that there are more 
run-aways from home; that children 
are out much more and much later 
at night; that there is more money in 
the homes of the delinquents, and that 
the parents seem to assume less re- 
sponsibility and are more hostile and 
defiant in court. It was also noted that 
about 80 per cent of delinquents ap- 
plying for assistance come from brok- 
en homes and that 98 per cent of the 


1] 


youth who committed felonies did not 
go to church. There are also numer- 
ous other pitfalls that face the youth 
of today which tend toward delin- 
quency and which require careful 
study. 

The general attitude of the speak- 
ers and audience was that there was 
little value in discussing the question 
unless something was done about it. 
According to a survey which had 
been made, the area in which de- 
linquency is most prevalent was _lo- 
cated and it was decided that special 
attention should be devoted to this 
erea in an attempt to reduce delin- 
guency there as a starting point. 

In addition to this, Dr. Harry F. 
Latshaw, director of Special Educa- 
tion, presented the following resolu- 
tions, which were passed by unanim- 


ous vote. 


In view of the complexity of the causes 
which interact to lead children into de- 
linquency, in order to secure an experi- 
integrated preventive and cor- 


mental 
resolved by the 


rective set-up, it is 
Baltimore Chapter of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children to 
recommend to the executive heads of the 
appropriate governmental departments 
end social agencies that there be: 

1. More block parks equipped and 
staffed for the care of mothevs and 
children by day, and for the providing 
of either free or nominally priced super- 
vised recreation by night of a quality 
sufficiently attractive to compete with 
commercialized amusement. 

2. Improved housing in the high-rate 
delinquency areas. 

3. Social center type schools with 
health clinics;’ public showers, a_ long 
school day providing for both study and 
supervised play, job training courses, and 
a vigorous night school program. 
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4. A testing Center providing a close- 
ly coordinated program of intelligence, 
educational achievement, trade aptitude, 
social adjustment, and personality test- 
ing upon which to base the guidance, 
training, placement, and follow-up of 
adolescents and adults who are attending 
either day or night classes in the schools. 

5. That leading churches m areas of 
high delinquency be urged to organize 
as social centers having religious and 
social activities every night of the week, 
and not merely a few hours per week. 

6.. That the Rosewood State Training 
School be enlarged. 

7. That facilities for the colored 
feebleminded be enlarged and_ located 
at some point separate from the insane. 
8. That a new state institution for de- 
fective delinquents be built and staffed. 

9. That a new state institution of the 
cottage type be built and staffed for de- 
linquents 5 to 12 years of age who are 
above 70 in intelligence. 

10. That provision be made by both 
public and private social agencies for an 
increased number of foster care homes 
for children. 

11. That psychiatric per- 
sonnel be authorized for the psychiatric 


additional 


Reviews 


SPEECH IN EDUCATION: (A 
GUIDE FOR THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER), Ollie L. Backus, 358 
pp., 1943, Longmans, 
Company, Cloth, $2.75. 


Green and 


Speech in Education is directed to 
teachers and prospective teachers who 
have had no previous instruction in 
speech. Teachers of special classes 
who have not made a study of speech 
education will find an evaluation of 
the place and opportunities of speech 
in the educational program, an ex- 
planation of problems and remedial 
techniques in speech rehabilitation 
work, a discussion of practical oppor- 
tunities for applied 


classroom, and a speech improvement 


speech in the 
program for the classroom pupils. 
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clinics of the Baltimore Hospitals, and 

that the Visiting Teacher Service of the 

Baltimore Public schools be strengthened 

by the appointment of a psychiatrist. 

In a news item the following day 
the Evening Sun described this as an 
“action group.” Since the meeting, 
the matter has not been permitted to 
lapse into inactivity but letters, with 
a copy of the resolution attached, have 
been sent out to some sixty civic and 
religious organizations asking that the 
resolution be presented before their 
membership for adoption. Many re- 
plies have been received with en- 
thusiastic response, and with the sup- 
port of the combined membership of 
these various organizations the Balti- 
more Council feels that it will soon 
be in a position to take further steps 
to help solve the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

R. T. DENNISTON, chairman 
Committee on Publicity 


In Part I, entitled “Speech Re- 
habilitation,” the development of nor- 
mal speech, a classification of types 
outstanding 


kinds of 


are described as 


of speech defects, and 


characteristics of various 
speech deviations, 
aids in understanding the problems 
of speech rehabilitation. Practical sug- 
gestions for diagnosis are given which 
could be followed easily. The section 
on “Special Techniques of Rehabilita- 
tion” contains clear, informative ma- 
terial concerning causes and correc- 
tive procedures for articulation cases, 
vocal cleft 
palate speech, hearing loss, stuttering, 
and central speech disturbances (spas- 
ticity, amentia, dysphagia). 

Part II discusses 
uses of speech (other than speech 


defects, foreign accent, 


more effective 
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rehabilitation) in education. Special 
class teachers may find suggestions for 
speech activity units in the parts de- 
scribing answering questions, asking 
questions, class discussions, oral re- 
ports, good manners, following direc- 
tions, transmitting messages, using a 
telephone, selling and applying for a 
job. Specific suggestions on organiza- 
tion of applied speech units and spe- 
cific procedures are given. 


Part III, entitled “Speech Improve- 
ment,” describes a program for in- 
dividuals who do not come within the 
group in need of speech rehabilitation 
Slovenly or careless speech 
be handled in a speech im- 
whereas sound 
stuttering 
Con- 
sidering speech as a useful art, crit- 
eria for articulation, language usage, 
voice, and bodily action are described, 
followed by specific procedures to be 
speech improve- 


work. 
would 
provement program, 
substitutions, lisping, and 


require rehabilitation training. 


used in teaching 


ment. 


Speech in Education is not a speech 
However, 


education in one volume. 
from her experience as a classroom 
teacher, her clinical experience in 
public school, college, and university 
speech clinics, her observation of the 
needs of children and teachers in the 
elementary schools, and experience in 
the education of prospective teachers, 
Dr. Backus has written a_ practical 
speech book for use by the average 
classroom teacher. Special class 
teachers will find descriptions of, and 
suggestions for, speech problems 
found in classes of atypical children. 


D. E. Moriey 

Director, Speech Clinic 
State Teacher’s College 
California, Pennsylvania 


ARTS AND CRAFTS: A PRAC- 
TICAL HANDBOOK, Marguerite 
Ickis, 307 pp., 1943, A. S. Barnes 
and Company, Inc., New York, 
$2.50. 


Arts and Crafts is a comprehensive 
reference book on crafts for both be- 
ginning students and teachers. It 
contains much information and many 
illustrations of craft processes and 
tools. Complete and specific instruc- 
tions are given for pottery, leather- 
craft, woodwork and carving, metal- 
craft, papercraft, silk screen and tex- 
tile printing, weaving, puppetry, print- 
ing press and bookbinding. 

Each chapter covers one craft with 
simple step-by-step instructions. De- 
scriptions and illustrations of the min- 
imum equipment and materials need- 
ed are presented. Many of the chap- 
ters devote a small section to the his- 
tory and development of a particular 
craft. 

Suggestions. on papercraft include 
simple construction tricks, 
and decorative techniques. The print- 
ing section shows printing from blocks 
such as linoleum, potato, eraser, and 
stencils. The silk screen process with 
directions for making the screen, use 
of mediums, and the Tuche method 
are shown, and there is a discussion 
on the use of the hand printing press. 
In bookbinding directions for simple, 
hinged, sewed and cord bindings are 
given as well as book repair and mag- 
azine binding. 

The material on weaving is not ad- 
vanced but many varieties are dem- 
onstrated. There are illustrations of 
cardboard, one-frame, and barrel hoop 
looms. Considerable space is given 
to Egyptian card weaving. There is 
a small section on Hungarian loom 
weaving, tapestry and bead weaving, 


cut-outs, 
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the oriental knot, monks rope, and 
spool weaving. Material on knotting 
and braiding is applied to the making 
of belts, including the Swedish bias 
weave type. 

The metal work division is for be- 
Suggested projects are in 
copper and silver. Much of the chap- 
ter is devoted to tools and simple pro- 


ginners. 


cesses. 


The section on pottery includes 
equipment, supplies, care of clay, the 
coil and slab methods of building, the 
use of molds, and simple outdoor 
kilns for firing. 

froin the 


Puppetry is presented 


amateur point of view. Paper bag, 
rubber ball, cloth, and papier mache 
puppets are described and there is a 
short discussion of shadow puppetry 
and puppet stages. 

This book is modern, practical and 
usable. Because of the wid2 variety 
of crafts and suggestions given, the 
discussions are necessarily limited to 
elementary processes and methods. 

Guapys TMEy 

Supervising Director 
Occupational Therapy 

Michigan State Normal College 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


READIBILITY OF CERTAIN TYPE 
SIZES IN SIGHT-SAVING CLASS- 
ES, Harold J. McNally, 1943, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, New 


York, Cloth, $1.75. 


This is a thesis on topic which 


a 
has need for study and experimenta- 


tion. The author’s work in connec- 
tion with this study was conducted 
with students in the New York City 
Sight-Saving Classes. They used sizes 
of type which ranged from 12-point to 
24-point, thus covering a span of com- 


fort and practicability. 
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Full explanation of the experimen! 
and statistical method used is ex- 
plained. Some of the deductions made 
are: that size of type did not affect 
speed of reading or frequency of eye 
blink; there were very small differ- 
ences on type 
cases of myopes and hyperopes al- 
though the differences indicated the 
favored by the hyper- 


variation scores in 


larger type 
opes. For adult observers of nor- 
mal or near normal vision, the 24- 
point type was the most visible of all 
the types studied. 

The author admits that as a result 
of this study, no conclusions can be 
drawn for preferable size of type to 
be used in sight-saving classes. Fur- 
ther study on the subject is indicated. 

M. Soares Pouzien, Supervisor 
Braille and Sight-Saving Classes 
Detroit Public Schools 


Abstracts and 
Selected References 
Blind 
New FREEDOM FOR THE BLIND, Madeline G. 
Gans and D. G. Pirups-Hvarre., Occupa- 
tions, 22:117-119, 1943. 
The blind 


industry and business. In training the 


are definitely employable in 
blind emphasis should be placed on broad 
skills to encourage their vocational ver- 
satility. Every counselor should study the 
potentialities of the blind youth, and the 
vocational progress developed should not 
be bound by preconceived notions of the 
capacities of the blind. Today the blind 
are found in factories, offices and the pro- 
fessions. It is today’s task of all coun- 
selors who deal with the blind to ex- 
plore every possibility for the blind in 
order to broaden their vocational horizon. 
(George Lavos, Michigan School for the 
Deaf.) 
Deaf and Speech 
APPLYING HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES TO SPEECH 
ProstemMs, Bryng Bryngelson, The Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, 29:351-354, 1943. 
Considering speech as a symptom of 
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emotional health, Bryngelson classifies 
speakers into five groups: first, those who 
always speak with ease and poise; second, 
those who are capable enough in every- 
day conversation but lose poise before an 
audience; third, those with such _ pro- 
nounced physical variations as to have 
developed sensitivity in the audience 
situation; fourth, those who do not speak 
understandably because of accent, lisp or 
oral inaccuracy; fifth, stutterers. Bryngel- 
son offers the first group merely encour- 
agement from the teacher. For the sec- 
ond group, mere “forcing” is often not 
only useless but well-nigh criminal in its 
effects. The help of a psychotherapist or 
one trained in uprooting inferiority feel- 
ings is suggested. Such persons need help 
in understanding and evaluating irrational 
ideas, morbid fears and erroneous con- 
cepts about themselves and society. The 
third group. composed of those individuals 
with marked physical differences, must 
learn to overcome all sensitivity toward 
their differences by convincing themselves 
that there is no further use in continuing 
to conceal the defect or in making it 
seem less conspicuous. Frankness and 
a sense of humor are recommended as 
stabilizers for effective speaking. The 
fourth group, in addition to articulatory 
and phonetic exercises, also require a 
wholesome view and a sense of humor. 
For the fifth group, the stutterers, it is 
also recommended that, regardless of what 
treatment is given in the way of speech 
correction, teachers may do a great deal 
to facilitate the treatment by helping 
the stutterer to view his stutter as a man- 
ner of speaking and to accept it good 
naturedly. (John N. Clancy, University 
of Michigan Speech Clinic, Ann Arbor.) 


Post-War EMPLOYMENT FOR THE Dear, George 


Lavos, American Annals of the Deaf, 


88: 246-275, 1943. 


Discusses a problem which is uppermost 
in the minds of those who assume re- 
sponsibility for the future welfare of deaf 
individuals. Definite and practical steps 
to be taken in meeting the problems are 
presented. The idea that guidance “should 
concentrate on providing workers for es- 
sential civilian occupations” is especially 
worthy of consideration in the placement 
of the deaf. Beginning employment with 
the inflated wages of today “may lay the 
seeds of discontent in the post-war world” 
unless our pupils recognize the transitory 
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nature of this condition. The value of per- 
sonality development and a broad educa- 
tional base must not be minimized because 
of a desire to prepare the deaf in voca- 
tional skills. Now is the time to educate 
employers, to gain recognition of the abil- 
ities of the deaf; the time to examine the 
educational programs which contribute to 
eventual failure or to the success of the 
deaf in the industrial world. (Gladys S. 
Pugh, Alexander Graham Bell School, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 


PsycHIATRIC IMPLICATIONS OF DEAFNESS, J. C. 
Solomon, Mental Hygiene, 27: 439-445, 1943. 


Solomon believes that loss of hearing 
may be counted a more serious handi- 
cap than loss of sight. Parents may not 
realize that there is a non-hearing basis 
for early behavior problems. Parents are 
apt to have a negativistic attitude toward 
the afflicted child, expressed either by 
neglect or over-solicitude. The deaf child 
knows very early in life that he is “dif- 
ferent,” and fears himself inadequate. Ex- 
cessive educational pressure may cause 
emotional blocking for learning experi- 
ences. Harmful associations may be made 
concerning loss of hearing as punishment. 
Thus, deaf men often make poor husbands. 
Women may make good wives but poor 
mothers if they cannot establish good con- 
tacts with their normal children, and en- 
courage them to speak. Treatment for the 
deaf child consists largely of prevention 
and includes a full knowledge of the 
handicap, substitute means of communica- 
tion, and affectionate human _ contacts. 
(Arselia Block, Ypsilanti, Michigan.) 


AUDIOMETRY IN GENERAL Practice, W. Mueller, 
New England Journal of Medicine, 227:617, 
1942. 


SPEECH DISORDERS AND THEIR TREATMENT, B. 
Cobb, Bulletin New York Academy of 
Medicine, 19:34-46, 1943. 


STUTTERING: A CLINICAL ETuDY, J. L. Despert, 
American Journal of Orthopsvchiatry, 
13:517-525, 1943. 


FUNCTIONAL AND SIMULATED DEAFNESS, F. Har- 
bert, Naval Medical-Bulletin, 41:458 pas- 


sim, 
Orrice NoIses AND THEIR BFFECT ON AUDIO- 


METRY, W. D. Currier, Archives of Oto- 
laryngology, Chicago, 38:49-59, 1943. 
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Rehabilitation and Guidance 


One Mittion Men Have Come Back!, Mary 
F. Ward, Occupations, 22:109-113, 1943. 
Already 1,000,000 men have been dis- 
charged from the armed forces. Some of 
sically disabled; others, over- 
engaged in vital war 





these are ph 


age: still others, 
The general outlines of the re- 
hebilitation, training and placement pro- 
gram for the disebled and other veterans 
Because of medical ad- 


work. 


ere discussed. 

vances most of our wounded will return 
alive, though some will be disabled. Jobs 
in which they can carry on in a useful 
c2pacity are the country’s best evidence 
cf gratitude. (George Lavos, Michigan 
€chool for the Deaf.) 





Basic TEST3 FOR VOCATIONAL COUNSELING, J. 
Gustav White, Nationz] Rehabilitation 
News, 10:9-10. 


is given of some of 





A simplified acex 
the tools to be used in counseling the 
hendicapped and _ others. Inventories, 
cuestionnaires, tests, and forms are dis- 


ed in relation to the kinds of data 





d for counselors. No attempt is 





1 however, to relate this testing pro- 
gram to the special difficultics involved in 
testing the sensory handicapped, the spas- 
ce, or the easily fatigued. (George Lavos, 
lickigan €chool for the Deaf.) 








NAINTAINING CHILD LABOR STANDARDS IN WaR- 
TIME, Kate Papert, Occupations, 22:96-101, 
1943. 


Mental Testing 


LIMITATIONS IN THE USE OF INTELLIGENCE TEST 
PERFORMANCE TO Detect MENTAL DIsTURB- 
ANCE, A Magaret and C. Wright, Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 27:387-398. 

Clinicians in ascertaining the intcl'igence 
level of individuals often use certain cues 
(unusual scatter of successes and failures, 
difficulty in spacial pattern items, etc.) 
as a key to discovering mental disturb- 
ances of the emotional type. Using the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, Scale on a group of 
mature adults, the authors found some 
limited differentiation based upon these 
commonly used cues possible. The results 
do not substantiate a general use of such 
cues though. Investigations should be ex- 
tended to children and other tests used. It 
behooves us to interpret test results more 
cautiously. (George Lavos, Michigan School 
for the Deaf.) 
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Mental Retardation 





EDUCATIONAL METHODS APPLICABLE TO ADULT 
MentTAt Derectives, D. W. Buchan, Ameri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 48: 87-95, 


1943. 


CRGANIZATION OF £PECIAL CLASSES TO FIT THE 
NEEDS OF DIFFERENT ABILITY GroupPINGs, E. 
M. Kelly, American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 48:80-86, 1943. 


Crippled 


THysicALLy HAanpicappep, B. D. Karpinos, 
Public Health Reports, 58:1573-1592, Octo- 
ber 22, 1943. 








Among physically handicapped persons, 
the blind and the deaf and those who have 
crthopedic impairment, the latter constitute 
a major part of the problem, at least quant- 
itatively. This paper deals particularly 
with the orthopedically impaired. Con- 
temporary discussions of the problem on 
a national basis have been relying mainly 
en preliminary data from the National 
Health Survey. However, the preliminary 
report on persons with orthopedic impair- 
ments was based on 8 cities out of the 83 
surveyed by the National Health Survey. 
The paper utilizes data from the entire 
survey which permit a somewhat wider 
analysis end add to the reliability of the 
results. Eleven tables and five charts pre- 
cent a wealth of statistics on the preval- 
ence of orthopedic impairments, their causes, 
and their incidence within age, sex, color and 
employment status groups. The following 
are some of the statistics presented. The 
estimated number of persons with ortho- 
pedic impairments in U. S. as of 1940, was 
2,803,600, including 158,900 under 15 years 
cld, and 239,900 of ages 15 through 21. 
The estimated annual number of new 
cases of orthopedic impairments in U. S. 
as of 1940 was 94,440, including 19,760 un- 
der 20 years old. The percentage dis- 
tribution of males by causes of orthopedic 
impairments in 1935-36 was accidents, 69.6; 
diseases, 27.3 (apoplexy, infantile paraly- 
sis, “congental and infancy,’ and rheu- 
matism, in order named); other causes, 3.1. 
The percentage distribution of females by 
causes of orthopedic impairments in 1935- 
36 was accidents, 41.1; diseases, 58.6; and 
other causes, 0.3. (Review in Bulletin on 
Current Literature, National Society for 
Crippled Children.) 
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New Publications 


CHILDREN WITH SPEECH DEFEcTS, 24 pp., 1943, 
Illinois Commission For the Handicapped, 
221 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MOopERN EpucaTiIon, Harry 
N. Rivlin, editor, 902 pp., 1943, Philoso- 
phical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th street, 
New York, Cloth, $10. 

An encyclopedia of terms, concepts and 
practices of modern education. Prepared 
by over two hundred men and women and 
a technical advisory board. 


HELLO Davin, Paul R. Hanna and Genevieve 
Anderson, 160 pp., Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, Cloth, 84 cents. 

A revision of David’s Friends. Social 
studies: Curriculum Foundation Series. 


Perer’s Famity, Paul R. Hanna and Gene- 
vieve Anderson, 160 pp., Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago, Cloth, 84 cents. 


A revision. Social Studies: Curriculum 


Foundation Series. 


PROGRAM FOR HEARING CONSERVATION, 16 pp., 
1943, Bureau for Handicapped Children, 
Madison, Wisconsin, Paper. 

A common report on a complete pro- 

Suggestive 

recommendations for 


gram of hearing conservation. 
tests, procedures, 
types of cases, etc. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS: TRENDS IN MAKING AND 
Usinc THEM, 32 pp., Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1210 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., Paper, 35 
cents. 

A summary of present day practices and 
opinions in pupil records and_ reports. 

Bibliography. 


COORDINATION COMMITTEE, 
Schwebel, Chairman, 166 pp., 
1943, State of llinois, Pape1. 


REPORT OF THE 


George A. 


a special committee of the 
Public Welfare which 
studied the coordination of certain state 


A report of 


Department of 
agencies which deal with delinquency. 


VIsuAL SeEtF-HELPS FoR TEACHING WRITING 
Posirions, Zaner-Bloser Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, $1.50. 


Set of 35 visual-help cards for teaching 
writing positions. Large photographs show 
correct positions and good habits. 
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Rehabilitation 
(Continued from page 116) 


afforded on-the-job in well-established 
business enterprises. In some cases a 
combination of institutional training 
and training-on-the-job will be utilized 
to accomplish the desired result, which 
in each instance is to restore that em- 
ployability which has been lost by 
reason of a service-incurred disability. 

During the training period and for 
two months after employability is de- 
termined, a single person receives pen- 
sion at the rate of $80.00 a month, a 
married person $90.00 a month with 
$5.00 a month for each dependent child 
and an additional allotment in the 
amount of $10.00 a month for each 
dependent parent. 

Arrangements are in existence with 
the armed through which 
records and the application for pen- 
sion of veterans who are discharged 
by reason of disability are immediate- 
ly forwarded to the nearest Veterans 
Administration _ field 
regional office activities. 


services 


station having 
When these 
records are received, they are trans- 
mitted to the activity of the Veterans 
Administration located within the ter- 
ritory in which the veteran has in- 
dicated that he or she intends to re- 
There they are im- 
eligibility 
Veterans who are 


side permanently. 
mediately examined and 
rights established. 
determined to have pensionable dis- 


abilities producing a vocational handi- 


cap are advised that they may make 


application for vocational rehabilita- 
tion. 

The legislation through which this 
training is possible specifically pro- 
vides that no course of instruction 
shall exceed four years in length and 
that any training provided must be 
completed within six years after the 
termination of the present war. 
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Introduction to 


EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


| By Harry J. Baker 


Director of the Psychological Clinic, Detroit Public Schools 


This new book examines all aspects of exceptional children—vision, 
hearing, speech, crippled conditions, neurological and psychogenic dis- 
orders, behavior problems, etc. Children with exceptional minds as 
well as physically handicapped children are discussed. Fersonality and 
mental characteristics are emphasized and full information is given on 
diagnosis, causes, remedies, preventions, history of development and 
educational problems. Each abnormality is described, interpreted and 
related to the total adjustment of the child. It is written for the most 
part in non-technical language; contains liberal references, many ques- 


tions and topics for discussion. 


Published Jan. 11, 1944 


496 pages Illus. $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK I1 


Brief Notes 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS DROP 
Public high schools of the country 
have lost more than a million pupils 
At present the 
high school population stands at 5,761,- 
This enrollment figure is 


since the war began. 


000 pupils. 
6.2 per cent lower than that of last 
year. 

The number of boys dropped 15 per 
cent from that of last year; the num- 
ber of girls 5 per cent. These pre- 
liminary estimates by the U. S. Office 
of Education are based on a survey 
of 1,300 out of 8,200 high schoois. 

At the same time, non-military col- 
lege students have decreased by more 
than a third from last year, the U. S. 
Office of Education revealed this fall. 
(These, of course, do not include en- 
rollments under various military pro- 


grams.) In the fall of 1942, some 203,- 


- Personnel 


000 men and 150,000 women enrolled 


in colleges. 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL KIRK 
A substantial cash contribution from 
Captain Samuel A. Kirk to the Jour- 
nal Purchase Fund reminds us of his 
unfailing loyalty to the Council and 
prompts us to tell his many friends. 
The Council is continuing to make 
rapid progress and the Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children is appreciated as 
never before, thanks again to the co- 
operation and helpfulness of one who 
has already given more than one 
man’s share of time and energy. 
Captain Kirk is now serving as 
Consultant at the Head- 
Army Specialized 
Training Program, John B. Stetson 
University, De Land, Florida. 


quarters for the 
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Special School Directory 


BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 
Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In Shenandoah Valley of 


Virginia. 


climate. 


Individual diagnostic teaching. 


beautiful 


Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 


HANDICAPPED SCOUTS 
The Boy Scouts of America have 
issued “Their Trail to Happiness with 
the Boy Scouts of America,” a review 
of with physically handi- 
capped boys. Copies of the publica- 
tion may be obtained by writing to 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave- 

nue, New York 16, New York. 


scouting 


WAR-TIME CHILD CARE PROGRAMS 

Two-thirds of the states have taken 
steps to set up war-time child care 
Official state groups, con- 
representatives of depart- 


programs. 
sisting of 
ments of public welfare, health, edu- 
cation, labor are studying the 
child care problem in more than 31 
count 


and 
states, according to a recent 
meade by the American Public Welfare 


Association. 


PENICILLIN AND SYPHILIS 
First experiments on penicillin in 
early syphilis give hope that the drug 


may cure syphilis. A report on 4 
cases shows that 4 months after 8 
days of penicillin treatment, Wasser- 
manns and 6 other tests were nega- 
tive in 3 cases and one test doubtful 
on the fourth. The eight-day schedule 
was arbitrary. Toxic reactions were 
mild. No spirochetes were found in 
lesions after the 16th hour of treat- 
Bloods remained positive for a 
few weeks. Further observation of 
the 4 cases will continue as will ex- 
periments on effectiveness of penicil- 
lin therapy on additional patients as 
more penicillin becomes available. 
V. D. War Letter, Nov. 22, 1943. 


Two-Mile Walk 

“The responsibility for determining 
when a two-mile walk to school pre- 
sents ‘extreme danger’ or ‘serious phy- 
sical hardship’ to pupil rests with the 
local school authorities.”—JosEpH B. 
Eastman, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. 


s 
Gifted Children 


(Continued from page 107) 


ment. 


that a carry-over of these abilities to 
many school and outside activities will 
help the children to be ready to par- 
ticipate more effectively in community 
life. As Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
once said, “The task is to seek for the 
gifted child, and give him opportunity 
for expression, service, and training, if 
he is to serve democracy with effi- 


ciency.” 


A Job for Each State 
The whole trend of workmen’s compensation legislation is to broaden its coverage. 
Certainly, no better way could be found to extend coverage than to vive enlarged pro- 


tection to the physically handicapped. 


Witt1aAm Hopson 
Commissioner of Welfare 
New York, New York 
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Our Cover Portrait 

Wallace J. Finch, M. A., is Principal 
of the Alexander Graham Bell School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Supervisor of Speech 
Correction in the Elementary Schools 
and Supervisor of Hearing Conserva- 
Centers of Cleveland Public 
Schools. He is also associated with 
Western Reserve University as Lec- 
turer in Special Education. 


tion 


Prior to his present position, he was 
Principal of the Michigan School for 
the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. During the 
past seven sessions he has 
been an instructor in the Department 
of Special Education, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti. 


summer 


His training includes A. B. degree 
from Northern Michigan College of 
Education, Marquette, a year of spe- 
cialized work at the Clark School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts, 
graduate work at the University of 
Michigan, and Master of Arts degree 
in special education from Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 

Mr. Finch is a director of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional chil- 
dren and a consulting editor for the 
Journal. He is a past president and 
director of the Greater Cleveland 
chapter, in addition to being a director 
of the Cleveland Association for Hard 
of Hearing. 

He is a member of the Ohio Council 
the the National 
Education and the Ohio 


Handicapped, 
Association 


for 


Education Association. 


A NEW JOURNAL SERVICE 

Beginning with this issue of the 
Journal a new section entitled Ab- 
stracts and Selected References has 
been added. It is the purpose of this 
section to bring to the readers of the 
Journal abstracts of and references to 
articles in other periodicals, research 
papers and monographs. Since Jour- 
nal space is limited, only carefully 
selected material will be published. 


Materials will be chosen primarily 


with reference to their usefulness to 
special class teachers, supervisors and 


principals. 

Mr. William Cruickshank, assistant 
editor, will be responsible for this new 
Journal feature. The following indi- 
viduals have to date expressed their 
willingness to cooperate with the edi- 
torial staff of the Journal as reviewers 
of periodical literature: William Bilto, 
Wayne University Speech Clinic; John 
Clancy, University of Michigan 
Speech Clinic; Gordon Peterson, De- 
partment of Speech Re-Education, 
Northwestern University; Eunice Hein- 
richs and Gladys Pugh, Alexander 
Graham Bell School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
George Lavos, Michigan School for 
the Deaf; Sara Killman, University of 
Minnesota Hospitals; Beatrice  T. 
Hunter, Sight Saving Class, New York 
City; Iris Sturtevant, Sight Saving 
Class, Sturgis, Michigan. 

& 

Schools of Iceland require the study of 
four languages—Icelandic, Danish, English, 
and either German or French. 


A Job Well Done 


A salute to the schools of America for the magnificant job they have done in mobiliz- 
ing their students, their teachers, and their communities for wartime services! 


Fairmont (West Virginia) Times 
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The Philosophical Library, publishers of books and journals of distinction, deem 
it a privilege to present the following new and up-to-date volumes: 


TWENTIEL CENTURY PRILOQSOPEY « ..2 2.02002 -scs0oks oscd coeccanetnnnncnee $5.00 


Edited by Dagobert D. Runes with contributions by Bertrand Russell, Jacques 
Maritain, George Santayana, Roscoe Pound, John Dewey, Marvin Farber, Alfred N. 
Whitehead, John Elof Boodin, Wing-tsit Chan. This book discusses all major living 
schools of thought. Among the topics discussed are Aesthetics, Philosophy of Life, 
Philosophy of Science, Philosophy of Law, Philosophy of History, Philosophy of Values, 
Dialectical Materialism, Thomism, Philosophies of China. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN EDUCATION 

A new and epochal reference book for educators, administrators, psychologists and 
researchers, covering all major areas as well as aspects of education throughout the 
globe. Editorial Advisory Board: Dean Harold Benjamin, Professor William F. Cun- 
ningham, Professor I. L. Kandel, Professor William H. Kilpatrick, Dean Francis M. 
Crowley, Dean Frank N. Freeman, President Paul Klapper, Professor Edward L. 
Thorndike, Ed. H. N. Rivlin and H. Schueler. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD GUIDANCE ae 

Edited by Ralph B. Winn. This volume, a work of collaboration of eminent educa- 
tors and physicians, deals with all phases of child guidance, and its many ramifications. 
A book of enormous practical value to every person and group concerned with the 
training and development of children. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL ABSTRACTS, a quarterly - Sac Reh beeen 
THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS, a quarterly 
CORRECT ENGLISH, a monthly 


Published by 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


15 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


INDUSTRIAL MANUAL FOOD IN KENTUCKY’S SCHOOLS 
Miss Eunice Fuller Barnard, in 
Survey Graphic for November 1943, 
tells how school teachers are improv- 
ing the health of children by chang- 
December, 1942, p, 244), the National ing the habits of Kentuckians who for 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- generations have lived on a day-in and 
ness is publishing a “Manual for Use day-out diet of pork, potatoes, corn 
Eyesight Protection pone and coffee. The price of this 


On the basis of the findings of fifty 
representative industrial plants (de- 


scribed in the Sight-Saving Review, 


with Industrial 
; . ” . . diet has been decaying teeth, weak 
Appraisal Form. This eight-page re “a g 
bones, faulty hearts, pellagra. 

‘ I § 
; The University of Kentucky’s Bur- 
7 >» 1CeESSaArV 7e-SAV y aC 2S Y . . 
ly the necessary eye-saving facilitie eau of School Service decided to see 


which should be available in every in- whether these conditions could not be 


publication describes simply and brief- 


dustrial plant, providing definite an- improved. It set up a school experi- 
ment in one of the poorest and most 
dietetically illiterate sections of Ken- 
tucky. The University enlisted the 
aid of health, farm, and school author- 
ciety will be glad to send single copies ities in a varlély of nctivities all am 


swers to the twenty-six questions ap- 
searing in the “Industrial Eyesight 


Protection Appraisal Form.” The So- 


of the Manual to anyone interested in signed to improve food production, 
the subject. food preparation and consumption. 
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ANNUAL EASTER SEAL SALE 


March 9- April 9 


The eleventh annual sale of Easter 
seals for crippled children, sponsored 
by the National Society 
for Crippled Children 
and its affiliated or- 
ganizations, will be 
conducted this year 
from March 9 to April 
9. 





The annual sale of 


of 1944 


seals this 


Easter 


comes as a reminder of the problem 


war year 





of the crippled youth of America—a 
problem which is underlined by the 
nature of the times. The Easter seal 
has come to symbolize the complete 
and ideal program for the adjustment 
and restoration of handicapped chil 
The 


sale of Easter seals offers an oppor- 


dren to a normal and happy life. 


tunity for all citizens to share in the 


important job of building crippled 
children into happy and useful men 


and women 


The appearance of the Easter seal 
for crippled children is a happy re- 
minder that there are certain con- 
stant human values, and that there is 
a continuity of human desire to strive 
toward the light. We cannot all be 
heroes, either of the laboratory or the 
clinic or the battlefields, but most of 
us can afford to put Easter seals on 
our letters, and in this way make a 
very real contribution to the welfare 


of the community and state 





The other day we visited the office 
of a large war industry plant. It was 
a busy place, with typewriters and 
adding machines working like tommy 
with the 
being 


guns. But the typewriter 


fastest-moving carriage was 


operated by a girl whose crutches 
were leaning against the wall behind 
her. This girl is crippled, but because 
of intelligent guidance and training, 
she is not handicapped for her job. 
Instead, she is self-supporting and 


helping to win the war. 


For many years thousands of Amer 
icans have expressed faith in the ideal 
of giving every child a chance to lead 
a useful and happy life by buying 
EASTER SEALS. 


the annual sale of these 


The revenues de- 
rived from 
little stickers have helped make pos- 
restoration and 
children 


sible the physical 


training of many crippled 


who have since become useful and 


happy citizens. 


The symbol of the teamwork is the 
Easter seal. Easter seals cost a penny 
each, or $1.00 per sheet of 100. Your 
contribution will help make possible 
The knowl- 


bring 


the work outlined above. 
edge that you have helped 
crippled children the hope of growing 
up into useful and happy men and wo- 
men will make your own Easter hap- 
Share your Easter joy by buy- 


crippled 


pier. 


ing EASTER SEALS for 


children. 
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